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THE USE OF TITLES. 


For a democratic nation that affects to de- 
spise titles, we of the United States have an 
exceptionally large supply of aya To start 
with, every man of us is a “ Mr.,” by right of 
mere existence, and about one in ten is an 
“ Esq.,” by right of unreasonable pre-emption. 
Even out of Kentucky and the South generally, 
“ Colonels’ may be met on every street, and 
“Generals” and “Professors” are perhaps 
equally numerous throughout the land. Time 
and money enough have been wasted in print- 
ing, speaking, and trying to establish titles in 
this democratic land of ours since the Revolu- 
tion to wipe out the national debt. The mere 
cost of printing the unnecessary “ Mr.” before 
masculine names in a single day’s issues of the 
newspapers of this country is enough to give 
more than one weary eyed proofreader a six- 
months’ trip to Europe. 

There is no question that Americans have 
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too many titles, and those who write, for the 
newspapers particularly, should do all they can, 
by omission, to minimize the evil. The gen- 
eral rule should be never to use a title without 
good reason. If this rule were usually fol- 
lowed, time and money would be saved, and 
the value of the titles used would be enhanced. 
Many publications — THE WRITER 
them — always omit the title “ Mr.” 
names of men, 


among 
before the 
unless the surname alone is 
printed, and the best modern style is to refrain 
from the use of titles as much as possible. 

A set of rules on this subject prepared sev- 
eral years ago by W. Churchill, city editor of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Morning Times, is 
worthy of general adoption. Mr. Churchill’s 
rules for his reporters read as follows :— 


OF TITLES. 


The following suggestions are expected to 
govern the use of titles in copy: — 

In general, titles are to be used in speaking 
of all officers engaged in the performance of 
their proper official duty. Whenever it can be 
done without injury to the sense, it is well to 
avoid titles. If, however, it is sought to pro- 
duce a special effect, and that effect is of 
sufficient importance to justify it, these rules 
may be suspended. Lapsed titles, such as 
“ Ex-Governor,” “ Ex-Mayor,” and the like, are 
to be used only when they are material and 
relevant to the matter in hand. 

“ Mr.” — This should never be used in con- 
nection with initials or Christian name. “ Mr. 
and Mrs.” is allowed. 

“ Esq.” — Not to be used. 

FRATERNAL SOCIETY TITLES, — Never to be 
used, except in fraternity matter. 

CLERICAL TITLES. — “ Rev.,” to be used of 
the clergy in general in connection with the 
Christian and surnames, as “ Rev. George W. 


Sweeny,” never “Rev. Sweeny”; in case the 
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Christian name be not known, say “ Rev. Mr. 
Sweeny.” Use “ Rev. Dr.,” as a rule, with the 
surname alone, omitting the Christian name; 
“Rev. Dr. Tyng” is preferred to 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D.” 

“ PROFESSOR.” — This must be used only in 
speaking of persons who occupy chairs in 
academic faculties. School teachers, boxers, 
barbers, and the like are not to be dubbed 
professors. 

“ Doctor.” — Dr. Woolsey is preferred be- 
fore “ E. H. Woolsey, M. D.” 

MILITARY TITLES, REGULAR ARMyY.— Titles 
of rank are to be used in speaking of all per- 
sons holding the rank of captain or higher. 
Subalterns and non-commissioned officers re- 
ceive their titles only in official documents, and 
in reports of affairs strictly military. Lieuten- 
ants of both grades are properly alluded to in 
ordinary news matter as “ Mr. Casey, U. S. A.” 
Non-commissioned officers and privates do not 
receive the qualifying initials “U.S.A.” The 
same rule applies to the Marine Corps. 

MILITARY TITLES, NATIONAL GUARD. — 
National Guard and volunteer titles are never 
to be used except in reporting matters wholly 
concerned with the service. 

NAVAL TITLES. — Follow the rule laid down 
for the regular army, beginning the use of 
titles with Commander. 

JupIcIAL TITLES.—Every Judge and Jus- 
tice of the Peace is entitled to the title of 
Judge during the term for which he sits upon 
the bench; with the end of such term his right 
to the title terminates. Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are correctly 
styled “ Mr. Justice.” 

Civit TirLes.— Persons holding municipal 
or other offices of the civil government are 
entitled during their term of office to receive 
the usual style of their rank when engaged in 
the exercise of the duties of that office. 

Such titles as “ Ex-Ambassador to England 
Bayard” or “ Ex-Commissary of the Military 
Department of the Southwest Jones” are to be 
carefully avoided. “Mrs. Dr. White” and 
“ Mrs. Rev. Black” are contrary to law, and 
people who use them may find themselves in 
the state prison some day. If it is necessary 
to be explicit, one can say “ Mrs. Black, wife 


“ Rev. 


of Rev. Dr. Black,” or, in addressing a letter, 
“ Mrs. Black, Care of Rev. Dr. John F. Black.” 
The universal rule, to paraphrase Joseph 
Pulitzer, should be: “Simplicity, SIMPLICITY, 
SIMPLICITY.” 

There are cases where the use of “ Mr.” be- 
littles a man. Men who attain the highest 
eminence surpass titles, as in the case of 
Shakespeare, Dante, Victor Hugo, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, Longfellow, or Tennyson. “ Mr. 
Shakespeare”’ would be an absurdity. The 
omission of “ Mr.” in recognition of superi- 
ority, however, and the omission of “ Mr.” to 
show familiarity are two different things. It 
is well to speak of men whose names are 
household words, like Washington, or Grant, 
or Lincoln, without the qualifying “ Mr.,” but it 
is belittling a living President’s high office to 
speak of him familiarly as “Cleveland” or 
“McKinley.” In that one case, the more fre- 
quent use of “ Mr.” is desirable. 

The use of official titlees—when they must 
be used—is something of a fine art. Presi- 
dent McKinley should be addressed personally 
as “Mr. President.” A letter intended for 
him should be addressed, “ The President of 
the United States, Executive Mansion, Wash- 
ington, D.C.” The term “Hon.” is never 
applied to either the President or the Vice- 
President. On the other hand, “Hon.” is 
properly given to all the members of the cabi- 
net, to chiefs of bureaus in the several depart- 
ments at Washington, to assistant secretaries, 
to members of both branches of Congress, to 
the justices of the supreme court of the United 
States and to the judges of all inferior Federal 
courts, to collectors of customs and postmasters 
where the nomination is made by the President 
and confirmed by the senate, and, as a rule, to 
all Federal officials who get their positions by 
this method, with the exception of the officers 
of the army and navy, whose titles are desig- 
nated by law. 

The etiquette of titles for state officers varies 
in different states. In Massachusetts the gov- 
ernor is “ His Excellency” and the lieutenant- 
governor “His Honor,” by provision of the 
state constitution. The custom in Massachu- 
setts is to give the title, “ Hon.,” to the various 
elective state officers, such as the secretary of 
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state, the auditor, etc., to the members of the 
governor’s council and of the state senate, to 
the speaker of the house of representatives, to 
the justices of the supreme judicial court of 
Massachusetts, to the judges of all inferior 
courts of record, and to the mayors of the 
various cities of the commonwealth. 

The rules for the use of titles in signatures 
to letters, to correspondents not personal 
friends, are as follows : — 

A name that does not indicate the sex of the 
writer is understood to be that of a man. 

Doctors, ministers, and others who have 
titles that a correspondent not personally ac- 
quainted with them should use in answering 
their letters, should prefix their titles to their 
signatures, in parenthesis, as: “( Rev. )George 
Whitefield Mead.” 


Similarly a woman signing a letter not to a 
personal friend should prefix, in parenthesis, 
her proper title, “ Miss” or “ Mrs.” If a let- 
ter is signed with a name without a prefix, the 
recipient should not use any prefix in address- 
ing his letter in reply. 

In addressing envelopes, excepting in society 
correspondence, where formality may be re- 
quired, it is better to omit “Mr.” and never 
to use “Esq.” Honorary titles should, as a 
rule, be used in such cases, as “ Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D.”’; “General P. A. Collins” ; 
but “Mr.” means nothing, and may better be 
omitted. “Miss” and “Mrs.” should al- 
ways be used, if they can be used with cer- 
tainty. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


30sTON, Mass. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XVII.— By THE EpITorR OF THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD MAGAZINE. 

The Catholic World Magazine is representa- 

tive of the best Catholic thought. 


That means 


* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,” written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not wantin the way of manuscripts, 
was begun in Tue Writer for September, 1895, and will be 
continued, The article in the September Writer was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /ndefend- 
ent. The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor 
of the Mew York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Lesdie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly. The articles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the Christian Work, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. The article for Febru- 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the New 
York Observer. ‘The article for March was by Nella I. Dag- 
gett, editor of the Home. The articles for April were by 
Frank Lee Farnell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 
Henry Tyrrell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, and 
the Editor of Godey's. The article for June was by Amos. R. 
Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule. The article for 
September was by Rosa Sonneschein, editor of the American 
Jewess. The article for October was by the editors of the 
Youth's Compainon. 


that its field is as broad as Truth itself. Sci- 
ence, literature and art, sociology, and theology 
are all included in the scope of its one hundred 
and forty-four pages. 

We want articles which are thought-provoca- 
tive. We aim to give Catholic comment on 
current topics, and to discuss, from a Catholic 
point of view, whatever is prominent in the 
public mind. Therefore, we want papers which 
are of fresh public interest. At the same time, 
our magazine does not, by any means, circulate 
exclusively among Catholics, but is, in the best 
sense of the word, inter-denominational. 

Our magazine has always been thoroughly in 
accord with the progressive policy of Leo XIII. 
toward the emancipation of the people and the 
Christianizing of the democracy. Clear, fact- 
full papers on social and economic subjects are 
needed by us. But we have no room for mere 
theorization. 

We publish each month at least two stories 
or storyettes, of from three thousand to five 
thousand words -—- and we seldom have enough 
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of the right sort. We do not desire mere char- 
acter-studies. Our readers prefer a story with 
a plot and a purpose. It is not necessary to 
our favorable judgment that a story should have 
a moral as aggressive as are those appended to 
Esop’s “ Fables.” But it is essential that it 
should be true to the best that is in human 
nature, as well as to its worst, and that it should 
be elevating in tone and tendency. 

We want entertaining matter. Ours is a 
magazine for the family, and must cater for the 
tastes of all between sixteen and sixty. Do not 
be afraid of a humorous touch in your article. 
Our public likes to laugh as well ascry. A 
family magazine is not a school reader. 

We want poetry — vea/ poetry! Remember, 
not every poetical thought arranged with a view 
to its geometrical presentation on the printed 
page is a poem; and not every idea which has 
appealed to your own emotional 
therefore, capable of versification. 

We want biographical sketches of men and 


nature is, 





women who are in the public eye, or of dead 
and gone celebrities concerning whom you can 
find anything fresh to tell us. 

Send us incidents of travel which show the 
customs and manners of different peoples and 
nations, and, if possible, send materials for 
illustration with your article. We use three or 
four illustrated articles each month, and strik- 
ing pictures will be likely to ensure your article 
a certain amount of favor. 

Above all, if you have written something on 
a subject which you have never seen treated in 
any other magazine, or treated a subject after a 
fashion out of the ordinary rut, be sure to send 
it to us, and do not fancy that your manuscript 
will be pigeon-holed if your name is unknown. 
Every editor worthy of his position can point 
to contributors whom he has “made”; and 
every editorial Reader of common sense has his 
eyes wide open to discover your possible 
genius. A. R. Doyle. 

New York, N. Y. 





THE 


A common expression with unthinking peo- 
ple, men who are unacquainted with the inside 
workings of newspapers, is: “I never believe 
what I see in the papers.” It is an exceed- 
ingly popular and overworked phrase, and is 
regarded as a good bit of raillery by those im- 
maculate critics who use it. Bishop W. W. 
Duncan, of South Carolina, who presided over 
a state conference held in Missouri recently, 
in response to some remark of a brother con- 
cerning a statement in a newspaper, remarked, 
sarcastically: “It is a great relief to know that 
the newspapers do not a/ways tell the truth.” 
Whereupon all the delegates, as in duty bound, 
smiled approvingly. 


“ UNRELIABILITY 


” OF NEWSPAPERS. 


At that very meeting there were at the press 
tables reporters who were making for the news- 
papers records of the proceedings of the con- 
ference which for accuracy were equal to the 
reports kept by the official secretaries, and in 
extent far exceeded them, their accuracy being 
admitted by the members after they had read 
them. 

People who have had access to a first-class 
editorial room and have observed the methods 
of handling news matter are not the ones who 
criticise the editors on the grounds of careless- 
ness and want of diligence in striving for 
accuracy. Indeed, the ordinary layman would 
wonder why editors are so particular in their 
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scrutiny and emendation of apparently innocent 
articles sent in as news, and why they take so 
much pains to learn the truthfulness of them, 
when it would not seem that by any possible 
chance the matter would wrong anybody, even 
if statements were incorrect. Letsome one not 
known to the night editor send a message in to 
a metropolitan newspaper, and he is likely to 
look in vain for it in the next day’s issue, even 
though he may have taken the pains to tele- 
graph it in the hope of securing its insertion. 
Even when the best and most reliable corre- 
spondent sends a message affecting the honor 
and reputation of people hitherto regarded as 
reputable citizens, the careful night editor fre- 
quently telegraphs to some well-known resident 
of the town for an endorsement as to the 
accuracy of the news, or asks the correspond- 
ent to have some responsible person corrobo- 
rate his story. 

Not long ago a policeman in a city in this 
county, acting on his own responsibility, went 
around town Sunday morning and took a list of 
the merchants who, he thought, were violating 
the law by selling goods on Sunday. His list 
included some of the most eminent men of the 
place, many unexceptionable church members. 
The true situation was that the merchants were 
not acting outside of the law, but had per- 
mission from the proper authorities to sell food 
and necessary household articles to workmen 
who, by reason of the distance of their employ- 
ment from town, had been unable to make their 
purchases Saturday night. Sunday morning a 
prominent minister stated in his pulpit that he 
understood that a number of the leading mer- 
chants of the city had been arrested for violat- 
ing the law in regard to keeping open their 
stores on Sunday, and would probably and 
properly be held to account by the legal 
authorities for the transgression, and con- 
cluded by drawing a graphic warning for the 
good people present. Under the facts in the 
case, suppose some newspaper should make 
such a statement and venture an opinion upon 
such evidence. Why, the editor would become 
the victim of such a storm of censure as would 
almost force him to leave town, and possibly a 
libel suit or two would be wafted toward him in 
the cyclone. 








The average newspaper man would not have 
“understood” anything about the matter; he 
would have gone direct to police headquarters 
and ascertained whether the arrests had been 
made, and if so, upon whose authority. The 
mitigating circumstances would have been 
most carefully inquired into, and the truth 


would have been laid before the people. 
he told he would have dnown. 

The truth is, in general, newspaper reports 
are so nearly accurate in all essential details 
that the public is quick to detect even a slight 
error and make it a matter of severe comment. 
A misstatement that would be inconsequential 
in most callings would be fatal in the news- 
paper profession. There are rare cases where 
alert editors have been imposed on by an irre” 
sponsible correspondent, but when they find 
that such is the case no one is more relentless 
in running down the impostor than they are, 
and they make such an example of him that he 
finds it impossible again to obtain employment 
in a profession that he has disgraced. 

In the courts of justice of the present day 
the newspaper reports of trials are accepted by 
the officials and attorneys with almost as great 
confidence as the record itself. The men who 
do the reporting are men of industry and 
brains, who have arrived at proficiency after as 
careful and systematic a course of preparation 
as is required in the profession of law or medi- 
cine. Of course they occasionally make mis- 
takes, because they are human beings, but their 
errors are exceedingly rare. Their daily work 
is open to the inspection of tens of thousands 
of critical eyes, eagerly watching for the slight- 
est slip. What other profession could stand 
that ordeal unchallenged? 

Finally, when the newspaper man is con- 
vinced that he has made a mistake, unlike 
most followers of other professions or callings, 
he does not seek to justify it, but most will- 
ingly and cheerfully makes the correction in 
accordance with the facts. The real wonder 
about the matter is, considering all the material 
handled in the course of a day’s business, and 
the vast variety of it, that human hands and 
brains can make the modern newspaper so 
nearly accurate. Edgar White. 


What 
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In THE WRITER for April was published an 
article by Gilson Willets, in the series of “ Edi- 
torial Talks with Contributors,” in which Mr. 
Willets said: “ We pay for stories on accept- 
ance.” Since the article appeared, a number 
of readers of THE WRITER have written to the 
editor to say that on submitting manuscripts to 
Romance they have received from Mr. Willets 
the following circular letter: — 

“ Dear Sir, —Your story is quite acceptable to Romance, 
and if you will send $1 for a subscription to make you a mem- 
ber of the Contributors’ Club. I will print your story in an early 
number. I am obliged to ask you for the subscription, in order 
to print your story, because the membership of the Con- 
tributors’ Club has’ become so large that I have decided to 
print henceforth, beginning with April number, stories only by 
members of the Contributors’ Club. AsI have such a stock of 


manuscripts on hand, it is not at present practicable for 
Romance to pay cash for contributions. 


“A great many authors are availing themselves of this ar- 
rangement, as all members of the Contributors’ Club are en- 
titled to service No. 1 of the Literary Bureau free of charge, and 
from all the letters in my possession it seems that the arrange- 
ment is satisfactory. Hoping that you will join us, I am, faith- 
fully yours, 

“Gitson Witiets, Editer and Publisher.” 

In other words, instead of paying for manu- 
scripts, the publisher of Romance is trying to 
induce writers to give their contributions to his 
magazine, and pay for a year’s subscription 
simultaneously. Those who like to do that 
sort of thing are no doubt pleased at having 
learned of this new opportunity for doing it. 
THE WRITER regrets, however, that it has 
been made a medium for transmitting misin- 
formation. 

. 
* * 

The photograph of Professor Charles G. D. 
Roberts from which the portrait printed in 
this number of THE WRITER was made was 
taken expressly for the magazine by H. G. 
Rogers of New York. 

* ° * 

“What is news?” That 
your readers. 


which interests 
o*s 

E. F. Benson is said to have so mistrusted 
his ability as a story-writer that when he had 
half finished “ Dodo” he submitted the manu- 
script to a well-known writer whom he knew, 
for advice as to whether it were worth while 
for him to go on with it. Evidently the writer 
whom he consulted did not possess sound liter- 
ary judgment. 

* 
* #* 

Why should not women writers prefix “ Mrs.” 
or “‘ Miss,” in parenthesis, to their names on 
the title pages of their books? Many awk- 
ward misunderstandings would thus be avoided, 
and if the custom were general, nobody would 
object to it. Newspaper reviewers, especially, 
would be saved from embarrassment, and 
readers generally would be enabled to talk 
intelligently about authors whose books they 
read, but whose personalities may not be familiar 
to them. 

a*s 

Some of the advice about letter-writing that 
is published from time to time is utterly ridicu- 
lous. For instance, an article headed “ Don’ts 
for Letter Writers,” which is running through 
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the papers now, begins with these interesting 
paragraphs : — 

Don’t write your letters or notes in paragraphs; write con- 
tinuously. 


Don’t leave a margin on either side of the page; this is 
schoolgirlish and obsolete. 


Don’t put the date at the upper right-hand corner; put it at 
the lower left-hand corner, at the end of the letter, and write it 
all out, instead of using figures. 

Sensible people might think the advice given 
in the first paragraph sarcastic, if the rest of 
the article did not show plainly that the writer 
is incapable of sarcasm. A letter without 
paragraphs is an absurdity, and only an igno- 
rant follower of fashion could be persuaded 
that letters may properly be written in that 
way. As for margins, no sensible person is 
likely to draw apencil line half an inch from 
the edge of the page, right and left, and thus 
ensure leaving a frame of white paper around 
the writing, but a common-sense margin will 
make any letter more beautiful, and so is worth 
having. So far as the date is concerned, letter 
writers should put it where it will do the most 
good, and that is usually in the upper right- 
hand portion of the first page of the letter. As 
for spelling out the date, there is no law 
against it, if people have leisure and require 
occupation fit for the fecble-minded. Others 
will be relieved, no doubt, to learn from the 
author of “Don’ts for Letter Writers” that 
“the year in figures is permissible.” After 
all, though, one who dates a letter “ Wednes- 
day, January the fifteenth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-seven,” has a sheet of note paper 
pretty well filled already, which is a distinct 
advantage to one who could be persuaded ever 


to date a letter in that way. 


- 
= § 


“The economy of time and space implied by 
the use of figures is offensive to good society,” 
we aretold. Alas! Similarly we are advised: 
“You must n’t write on each side of the sheet 
one after the other,”"—[ stc]— “just as they 
come. Use the front page first, then turn it 
over and fill up the back; if you still have 
something left to say,” — [ which isn’t likely in 
the case of one who would follow these direc- 
tions ],—‘“‘attack the other side of the front 
page, writing crosswise from top to bottom, 
and so on down, filling both the inside pages.” 








Alas, again! Furthermore: “Use two one- 
cent stamps, instead of the red two-cent 


stamp.” Once more, and finally, Alas! 


* 
2 


In letter writing, as in other things, follow- 
ing the fashion is never “good form” when 
fashion conflicts palpably with common sense. 
It is a consoling thought that anybody who 
would write a letter in accordance with the 
directions quoted never could by any possi- 
bility write a letter that it would be worth any- 
body’s while to read. W. H. H. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





In “The Book of Job” of the Modern 
Reader’s Bible Series, now being brought out 
by the Macmillan Company and edited by 
Richard G. Moulton, professor of literature 
in English in the University of Chicago, I notice 
two sentences of what seems to me rather com- 
plicated construction. 

First, about the middle of the fourth page of 
the “ Introduction ” is this: — 

Thus in the ‘‘ Book of Job”’ all these literary forms can be 
combined, and all the modes of thinking of which these forms 
are the natural vehicles. 

Second, from page 11 of the “ Introduction ” 
I copy this: — 

Only with this last hope can they stave off the one thing in- 
evitable, dark horizon bounding the light of their life —the 
thought of Sheol, into which every man must at last go down to 
return no more, a land of darkness, without order, where in se- 
cret isolation he must abide, half consciously wasting from 
flesh to shade, stranger to all that has succeeded to his place, 
enduring to himself what pain there may be of flesh, what 
mourning of spirit. 

V. S. P. 

Curcaco, Ill. 





Here is some critic's English, from a review 
of “The Green Fire” in the “World of 
Letters ” column, conducted for the Wew York 
Mail and Express by Richard Henry Stod- 
dard : — 


‘* Add to these romantic personages an old Gaelic servant, 
who is cursed, or blessed, with the “ second sight”’ of his race. 
Place these in Brittany in the First Book, and such of these as 
survive the shocks of their temperament in the Second Book in 
one of the Hebrid Isles, and constructed from these materials 
the literary tendency of the Scottish Celtic Renascence, of 
which ‘Green Fire” is, we imagine, as fine an example as 
Miss Macleod can give in her florid, impassioned prose 
romance, which is interspersed with Gaelic poetry, of no great 
merit, if we may judge from her translations of it, and which 
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moves the reader with those forewads (speaking Celtically ), 
which have a mysterious melody of their own. 


Hither and thither, 
And to and fro, 

They thread the maze 
Of Weal and Woe: 
O winds that blow 

For golden weather, 

Blow me the birds, 

All white as snow, 
On the hillside heather — 
Blow me the birds 

That angels know; 
Blow me the birds, 

Be it Weal or Woe! ”’ 


New York, N. Y. 





> 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


While thus engaged, even | 
his servant was not allowed 
to enter his quarters. — Gen- 
eval Horace Porter, in the 
Century Magazine. 


While he was thus engaged, 
not even his servant was 
| allowed to enter his quarters. 


Then an exhibition of turn- 
ing and cutting corners was 
given, the man on the box 
steering the ponderous ma- 
chine a great deal more cer- 
tainly and with apparently as 
much ease as he could have 
driven a horse engine. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Then an exhibition of turn- 
ing and cutting corners was 
given, the man on the box 
steering the ponderous ma- 
chine with much more cer- 
tainty than he could have 
driven a horse engine and 
apparently with no - ease. 


He repeated his request, 
saying: ‘* Please rattan me; 
I'll not tell.”” — Boston Jour- 
nal. 


He repeated his request, 
saying: ‘‘ Please rattan me. 
I won’t tell ”” 


Biography is only legiti- Biography is 
mate when it gives to the | only when it 
world information which the 


legitimate 
gives to the 
world information which the 
world is better for possess- world is better for possess- 
ing. — New York Commer- | ing. 
cial Advertiser. 

ee 

He dared to assume respon- | 

sibility; but he must act 
alone.— Bishop John P. 
Newman, D. D., in The In- 
dependent. 


He dared toassume respon- 
| sibility; but he had to act 
alone. 


We would never have We 
known Washington had it not 
been for British oppression. 
— lbid. 


should never have 
known Washington had it not 
been for British oppression. 


The effect of yee veils 
upon the eyesight. — Boston 
Budget. 


The effect upon the eye- 
sight of wearing veils 


The Methuen organ com- 
pany will put new works into 
the organ. It has now been 
stored away for thirteen 
years, so that naturally the 
pipes have deteriorated; but 
it is not said that they are to 
be sold for junk or kindling 
wood (according as they are 
wood or metal ), and it may 
therefore be presumed that 
they will be used. 


The Methuen organ com- 
pany will put new works into 
the organ, which has now 
been stored away for thirteen 

ears, so that naturally these 

ave deteriorated, but it is not 
said that the pipes are to be 
sold for junk orkindling wood 
(according as they are wood 
or metal) so that it may be 
presumed that they will be 
used. — Springfield Repub- 


lican. 


Her richer sister has a maid | 
and footman in Europe. — 
lan Maclaren in the Outlook. 


Her richer sister in Europe 
has a maid and a footman. 


We will indeed miss him. | We shall indeed miss him. 


— Boston Globe Headline. 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


XIII.—CHARLES GEORGE DOUGLAS ROBERTS. 


“The Old Man” he is fondly called by the 
poets who are his companions, not that he is 
so much the elder of the group, but perhaps 
because he had already achieved a certain 
measure of reputation and was a full-fledged 
man of letters when the others were just begin- 
ning their first callow boy-bows to the Muse. 
And the name, given at the outset, in a comic, 
mock-filial mood, has stuck to him as a term of 
endearment. 

Roberts published his first book, indeed, as 
early as 1880, almost ten years before any of 
his comrades had reached the dignity of covers. 
The precocity of his talent appears when we 
compare this date with that of his birth, Janu- 
ary 10, 1860. Indeed, when one considers the 
inevitable delays which occur in getting a vol- 
ume through the press, it is safe to say that the 
poems in “ Orion” ( Lippincott, 1880) must all 
have been written at the age of nineteen or 
earlier. It would be foolish to claim that there 
was anything in the book worthy of comparison 
with the poet’s maturer work, but it would be 
equally uncritical not to perceive that the book 
had much more merit than is usual in juvenilia, 
even in the juvenilia of geniuses. 

The place of Roberts’ birth, too, as well as 
the date, is not without importance in a consid- 
eration of his work. He was born at the mouth 
of the Keswick river, near Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, and the first fourteen years of his 
life were passed in the village of Westcock, 
beside the Tantramar river and the marshes 
through which it empties into the Bay of 
Fundy. Again and again the Tantramar 
marshes reappear in his verse, and his great- 
est poem, “Ave; an Ode for the Centenary of 
Shelley’s Birth ” (first published by itself in a 
limited edition, 1893, and afterward included in 
“Songs of the Common Day’”’), might be de- 
scribed as one huge, highly elaborated simile, 
likening the work and the career of Shelley, 
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the greatest in?uence which the development 
of his own art received from books, to the coun- 
try of spacious sea-marsh and turbulent tide, 
which was the greatest influence it received 
from nature. 


‘* The pounce of mottled marsh-hawk on his prey; 
The flicker of sandpipers in from sea 
In gusty flocks that puffed and fled; the play 
Of field-mice in the vetches ; — these to me 
Were memorable events. But most availed 
Your strange unquiet waters to engage 
My kindred heart’s companionship; nor failed 
To grant this heritage, — 
That in my veins forever must abide 
The urge and fluctuation of the tide.”’ 


Roberts comes, on his father’s side, of a long 
line of English college.professors and men of 
scholarship and influence. His father, Rev. 
G. Goodridge Roberts, M. A., is rector of the 
English church at Fredericton, and a canon of 
the cathedral there. His mother, born Emma 
Bliss, belongs to a prominent loyalist family 
that left the states and settled in the Provinces 
at the time of the American Revolution. She 
is a sister of Bliss Carman’s mother, and of kin 
to the mother of Emerson. There is certainly 
poetry in the blood, and Roberts’ sister and his 
two younger brothers are also writers of verse 
of no mean order. 

When the family left Westcock for Frederic- 
ton, in 1874, the boy, who up to that time had 
been taught wholly by his father, was sent to 
the Collegiate school, and afterward to the 
University of New Brunswick. He distin- 
guished himself especially in Latin and Greek, 
and in mental science and political economy. 
He was graduated with honors in 1879, and 
received the degree of M.A.in 1881. After 
some experience in teaching as headmaster of 
public schools in Chatham, and afterward in 
Fredericton, he went to Toronto in 1883, and 
there founded 7he Week, the most important 
literary paper in Canada. In 1885 he was 
called to Windsor, Nova Scotia, to take the 
chair of English and French literature in King’s 
College. Here, at “ Kingscroft,” his villa in 
the fir woods, he lived for ten years, becoming 
meanwhile an F.R.S.C. and F.R.S.L. In 
1895 he resigned his professorship and devoted 
himself entirely to the preparation of the three 
books, which now appear almost simultane- 
ously, ‘“ The Forge in the Forest,” “ The Book 





of the Native,” and “A History of Canada,” 
a triple achievement for which a little more 
than a year seems all too short a time. In 
February of this year he removed to New York 
and became the associate editor of the ///us- 
trated American. 

Besides “ Orion,” Roberts has published four 
volumes of verse, “In Divers Tones” ( Lothrop, 
1886), “Ave” ( , 1893 ), “ Songs of the Com- 
mon Day” (Longmans, 1893), and “The Book 
of the Native” (Lamson, 1897). The title of 
the latest of these is characteristic. ‘“ The 
Native” is precisely what Roberts, on one side 
of his personality, at least, chiefly aspires to be. 











CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


I have already spoken of his fondness for the 
Tantramar marshes and the giant tides of 
Fundy. But all that concerns Canada has 
something of the same spell for him. Unlike 
Carman, it is the home-loving rather than the 


wanderer spirit that possesses him. Some- 


times, in a Carmanesque mood for the moment, 
he may write such a poem as “ Afoot ” — 
**Comes the lure of green things growing, 
Comes the call of waters flowing, 
And the wayfarer desire 
Moves and wakes and would be going,” — 
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the cadence of which should never be mistaken 
for Carman’s. But the mood is infrequent. 
All his excursions include a return ticket to the 
Maritime Provinces, and “ Up and Away in the 
Morning” is always for the sake of “ Home, 
Home in the Evening.” To this characteristic 
we owe not only those poems of which the love 
of home is directly the motive, but genre poems 
like “The Wood Frolic,” and such careful 
drawing of the homely aspects of the every-day 
life near him as the fine series of sonnets which 
begins “ Songs of the Common Day,” and gives 
that volume its distinctive color. It is this 
strong autochthonous feeling, no doubt, which 
is at the root of his patriotism, a patriotism 
which, if it were considered too seriously, might 
seem a trifle premature. But to him Canada is 
already a nation. His imagination sees her 
future independence and greatness already an 
accomplished fact. He is neither Briton nor 
American, but assertively Canadian; and, if 
history ever make his dream a reality, his own 
poems will not have been an entirely negligable 
Who is the great- 


factor in bringing it to pass. 
est poet born on Canadian soil? is a question 
which I shall not here discuss, but when I say 
that Roberts is par excellence the “ Poet of 
Canada,” I have little fear that any one will con- 
tradict me. 
hymn than “ Canada” — 


Few countries possess a nobler 


“ O child of nations, giant-limbed, 
Who stand’st among the nations now 
Unheeded, unadored, unhymned, 
With unanointed brow! ’’ — 


or finer ballads of their heroic past than “ The 
Keepers of the Pass ” 

The “native,” too, in a wider sense, his 
more remote and mystical poems show him to 
be. Their very titles, “ Autochthon,” “ Kin- 
ship,” “ Origins,” make us feel in advance that 
this world is not alien or hostile in his thought. 
Something of the pagan love for earth, the 
universal mother, something of the modern 
notion of the evolution of the spiritual out of 
the material, something of personal sympathy 
for the elemental, makes him conscious of a 
feeling in the presence of the primeval forces 
of nature like that of a man who dwells in the 
places he dwelt inas a child. Perhaps, too, 
none of his poems reveal so well as these do 


Roberts’ 
calm. 


true style, — chiselled, Parnassan, 


‘*The mount, the star, the germ, the deep, 
They all shall wake, they all shall sleep. 
Time, like a flurry of wild rain, 

Shall drift across the darkened pane. 


‘* Space, in the dim predestined hour, 
Shall crumble like a ruined tower. 
I only, with unfaltering eye, 
Shall watch the dreams of God go by.” 


Roberts has written no “long poem,” and 
yet, of all the younger poets, except Kipling, 
he has shown the greatest narrative and des- 
criptive power; but for the exercise of this 
power where it is most indispensable and effec- 
tive, that is, in sustained work, we must seek 
for the present, not in his poetry but in his 
prose. “The Forge in the Forest” (Lamson, 
1897 ), while it does not show great dramatic 
mastery of plot and characterization, certainly 
does show great powers of narration. Itisa 
story of Grand Pré and the Acadians, full of 
incident and adventure, full of the breath of 
out-of-doors and wild life, full of the picturesque 
romance of the time in which its scene is laid; 
and, moreover, written with a grace and charm 
of style for which one must look far, among 
contemporary writers of fiction, to find a paral- 
lel. He must be very much a-weary of the 
world indeed who, after reading the first page, 
will put the book down until he has read the 
last. 

The appearance of “A History of Canada” 
( Lamson), now in press, will be awaited with 
much interest. The other prose works of 
Roberts must be dismissed here, for lack of 
space, with a mere enumeration. They are 
“The Raid from Beauséjour,” “Around the 
Camp-fire,” “‘ The Canadians of Old ” (a trans- 
lation from the French of de Gaspé, including 
some remarkable versions in verse of the poems 
in the original), Appleton’s Canadian Guide 
Book, of which it may be said that, though a 
guide book, it is literature, and “ Earth’s Enig- 
mas” (Lamson, 1896), a collection of sketches 
and short stories of quite unusual interest. 
The two syméoliste sketches in this volume, 
indeed, entitled ““Do Seek Their Meat from 
God” and “The Young Ravens That Call 
Upon Him,” taken together with a companion 
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story since published in the Chag-Book, called 
“Savory Meats,” form an altogether unique 
and extraordinary tryptych. I am inclined to 
think these three pieces Roberts’ most notable 
contribution to literature. The problem of the 
struggle for existence, of the preying of life on 
life, is treated with an inexorable fidelity to the 
fact, a catholic sympathy, a sense of universal- 
ity and mystery, and a calm acceptance, that 
reaches the level of “pathos” in the highest 
Greek usage of the word. There is a finality in 
these three prose poems that is known only to 


the greatest art. 


Richard Hovey. 
New York, N. Y. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mary Tracy Earle, whose story, “‘ The Man 
Who Worked for Collester,” in the March 
Century has attracted wide attention, will be 
remembered as the author of the book “ The 
Wonderful Wheel,” published last fall by the 
Century Company, and also of “The Captor 
of Old Pontomoc,” a somewhat sombre story, 
which was printed in Scribner's for June, 1896. 
In response to a request for biographical 
information, she writes to the editor of THE 
WRITER: “I think I should be asad subject 
for a biographer, for there have been no events 
in my life that have any general interest. I 
was born in southern Illinois, in the bit of 
hilly borderland between the North and the 
South, and while I thought myself a New Eng- 
lander because my people were before me, I see 
in looking back that I was much more of a 
Western girl. After I was grown, I spent 
several years in the South, — principally on the 
Gulf coast, between New Orleansand Mobile, — 
and the complete newness tome of the country 
and the life there must have impressed me, for 
since I began, four years ago, to work seriously 
at writing, all that I have done has been of the 
South. Besides what has been published, I 
have enough short stories for a volume, which 
I hope soon to bring out, and I hope, also, to 
write other books, somewhat in the style of 
‘The Wonderful Wheel,’ which is proving 
itself to be something of an all-round story. 
I wrote it for children, it was published as a 


grown story, and some of the reviews accept it 
in One way and some in another.” 


Sara Beaumont Kennedy, who wrote “ The 
Assembly Ball,” published in Harper's Maga- 
zine for February, is a Tennesseean by birth: 
and resides in Memphis with her husband, 
Walker Kennedy, who is both an editor and 
an author. Mrs. Kennedy was educated at 
Raleigh, N. C., of which state her parents were 
natives. In her childhood she knew the little 
town of New Berne well. Thomas Pollock, 
who bought out Baron De Graffenried’s patent 
to that section of country, was her ancestor. 
Pollock was twice named colonial governor, 
and the principal street in New Berne still bears 
his name. Most of Mrs. Kennedy’s literary 
work has been done for the Outing magazine, 
to which she has contributed a series of 
colonial stories during the past two years. In 
the near future these stories are to make their 
appearance in book: form. Her poems have 
found their way into several magazines and 
many newspapers, both North and South. 


Ruth Lawrence, the author of “ One Sinner 
Repenteth” in Short Stories for April, began 
several years ago to write political squibs, 
which appeared in various New York daily 
papers. She has written a number of short 
stories and several articles on historical sub- 
jects. Last autumn she won the prize offered 
by the Mew York Sunday World for the best 
campaign ballad. There were 1,530 competi- 
tors in the contest. She has prepared two or 
three pamphlets for the Society of Colonial 
Dames, of which she is historian. Brentano’s 
will soon publish a volume of her poems, en- 
titled “ Colonial Verses.” 


Frank E. Wolfe, who had a notable railway 
story, “ Hutchins’ Red Lamp,” in Short Stories 
for April, has written a number of stories based 
on railroad, telegraphic, and river incidents, 
also a few based on newspaper experience. 
Most of these have been published in papers 
devoted to the crafts, and therefore have not 
been brought prominently before the general 
public. Mr. Wolfe’s experience on railroads 
in all parts of the country, in almost every 
capacity, from flagman to chief train dis- 
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patcher, is valuable to him now that he is 
working the field over. There is a call for cor- 
rectly written railway stories, but almost all that 
are written are full of mistakes and inaccuracies. 
Mr. Wolfe has written serial stories for the 
Current Literature Company, some of which 
have not been printed as yet. “ Hutchins’ Red 
Lamp ” is based on facts, and the magnate is a 
New York millionaire. Last September Mr. 
Wolfe organized and led the little expedition 
of exploration into Northern Maine, where the 
party discovered and thoroughly explored the 
Alleguash cavern. This expedition was formed 
by a syndicate headed by the Mew York Herald 
and the Boston Herald. The Alleguash cave 
Story attracted quite a-little attention. Mr. 
Wolfe is at present in charge of the Boston 
Herald's telegraph department, and is assistant 
correspondent, covering New England, for the 
New York Herald. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Harris. — Joel Chandler Harris was born in 
1848, in a sleepy little village, Eatonton, the 
capital of Putnam county, in middle Georgia. 
Before he was six years old he was able to 
read, and “The Vicar of Wakefield,” falling 
into his hands about this time, stimulated the 
imaginative side of his nature, and led him to 
devour anything in print that came in his way. 
Beyond a few terms at the village school, he 
enjoyed but small educational advantages ; but 
when he was twelve years old he met with a 
piece of good fortune that, in a measure, sup- 
plied the lack of scholastic training, and power- 
fully influenced his whole career. He had 
heard that a certain Colonel Turner, a rich, 
bookish sort of man, who resided on an exten- 
sive plantation, was publishing a weekly news- 
paper called the Countryman, and that he 
wanted a bright, capable boy to learn the 
printer’s trade. Young Harris lost no time in 
visiting the colonel and applying for the place. 
The dilettante publisher and the youthful appli- 
cant for employment took to each other at once, 
and the boy went to work. Colonel Turner, 
quickly recognizing the literary taste in his 
apprentice, allowed him the unrestricted use of 
his library during his leisure hours, occasion- 


ally giving him judicious hints regarding his 
reading. Almost before he was aware, he was 
well-versed in belles-lettres, and with this ac- 
quisition of knowledge came a growing impulse 
to write. His first efforts were sent in anony- 
mously, but when Colonel Turner printed them, 
and spoke well of them, the author avowed 
himself. After that he was not only invited, 
but urged, to write regularly, and his contribu- 
tions soon took a wide range, embracing local 
articles, essays, and poetry. 

The civil war ended the existence of the 
Countryman. Harris was now of an age to 
seek a wider field, and he found employment 
on the press —successively in Macon, New 
Orleans, Forsyth, and Savannah. While in 
Savannah he was married to Miss La Rose, a 
Canadian girl. The yellow-fever scourge that 
struck the city in 1876 caused Mr. Harris to 
leave for Atlanta, where he became a member 
of the Constitution staff. Here his literary 
career proper had its beginning. In the course 
of a few weeks the “ Uncle Remus” sketches 
attracted attention everywhere, and the result 
is familiar to the world in the volume, “ Uncle 
Remus: His Songs and Sayings.” In 1883 
was published “ Nights with Uncle Remus”; 
in 1884, “ Mingo, and Other Sketches in Black 
and White ”; and in 1887, “ Free Joe, and Other 
Georgian Sketches.” 

During these years of busy literary work 
Mr. Harris was confined closely to his desk in 
the Constitution's editorial rooms, as he is 
to-day. He permits no literary work to inter- 
fere with his newspaper duties, and the copy 
that he furnishes his paper in the course of 
twelve months would make seven or eight 
volumes of ordinary size. He rarely takes a 
vacation, and when he writes a story he has to 
turn aside from the political, commercial, and 
material matters that he discusses every day. 
His methods of work are simple. He does not 
wait for inspiration. He maps a plot in his 
mind, pictures to himself some of the leading 
actors, and then, after a hard day’s editorial 
work, sits down to write. He writes with ease, 
but not rapidly. He puts his conscience into his 
work. If he cannot put nature on the printed 
page, he is bound to put her counterfeit pre- 
sentment there. He does not strain after 
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unusual or sensational effects, and he uses the 
simplest and strongest English he can com- 
mand. — /. V. H., in the Buffalo Express. 

Hawthorne.— He had none of the frantic 
reconsiderations of Scott or Balzac. If he 
made a change in a word, it was while it was 
fresh, and no one could obliterate what he had 
written with a more fearless blot of the finger 
or one which looked more earnest and inter- 
esting. There was no scratching nor quiddling 
in the manner with which he fought for his art. 
Each day he thought out the problems he had 
set himself before beginning to write, and ifa 
word offended him, as he recorded the result 
he thrust it back into chaos before the ink had 
dried. I think that the manuscript of “ Dr. 
Grimshawe’s Secret” is an exception, to some 
extent. There are many written self-commun- 
ings and changes init. 1 am not sure but that 
my father sometimes destroyed first drafts, of 
which his family knew nothing. Indeed, we 
have his own word for it that “he passed the 
day in writing stories and the night in burning 
them.” Nevertheless, his tendency we know 
to have been that of thinking out his plots, and 
scenes, and characters, and transcribing them 
rapidly without further change. — “ Memories 
of Hawthorne,” by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 

Oliver Optic. — William T. Adams was born 
in Medway, Mass., July 30, 1822. In 1842 he 
was the principal of a grammar school in Dor- 
chester. In 1845 he resigned, to help his 
father in the management of a hotel, but in 
1847 he returned to teaching, becoming finally 
the principal of the Bowditch school for girls. 
In 1865 he resigned to devote himself wholly 
to literary work, to which he was already fully 
committed. 

At the age of nineteen Mr. Adams first ap- 
peared in print in the columns of the Social 
Monitor, his contribution being an extract from 
one of his school compositions. His first story 
was written while he was a teacher in Dor- 
chester, and was a temperance tale, which ap- 
peared in two numbers of the Washingtonian. 
In 1848 he made a trip to New Orleans, going 
by the mail route and returning by the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers. This was the beginning 
of an extended series of travels, which con- 
tinued at intervals throughout his life, and the 





last of which was made but just before his 
death. At this time the soldiers were returning 
from the Mexican war, and the Crescent city 
was filled with them. Mr. Adams sat at table 
with General Zachary Taylor and Colonel Bliss, 
and saw many of the men whom the war had 
made famous. From this experience and that 
with which he met on the return trip, a large 
mass of material was gathered, and on his re- 
turn Mr. Adams began to write a serial story. 
This proceeded slowly, and was completed in 
1852. It was published in the American 
Union, the publishers paying the author for it 
the sum of $37.50, having successfully “ beaten 
him down” from his asking price of $50. This 
story was “ Hatchie, the Guardian Slave.” It 
was intensely sensational, and was widely read. 

This success led Mr. Adams to believe that 
success for him lay in literary work. He wrote 
in one night a seven-column story, which ap- 
peared in the 7rue Flag, then published by 
William U. Moulton, whose wife has since 
achieved fame as Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. This was so successful that it was fol- 
lowed by others in rapid succession. 

So prolific was his pen at this period that for 
publication purposes he was obliged to adopt 
a dozen pseudonyms. None of his work was 
done over his own name. The pen name which 
he made famous he got from a new play which 
appeared at the Boston Museum, “written by a 
gentleman of Boston.” It was very successful, 
attracting much attention. One of the taking 
characters of this play was a certain “ Dr. 
Optic,” a name which chanced to appeal to Mr. 
Adams as an excellent pseudonym. He added 
the alliterative name “ Oliver,” and the name 
“Oliver Optic” thus had a being. 

Mr. Adams next began to contribute stories 
and sketches to the Waverley Magazine. All 
this time he was still engaged in teaching. 
Sometimes he was engaged on four serial pub- 
lications at once, which were in the process of 
publication. Besides this work he wrote edi- 


torials for three newspapers, and discharged 
all his duties as a citizen. 

In 1854 he was invited by the publishing 
house of Brown, Bazin, & Co., then just begin- 
ning business, to write a book, which should 
be their first venture. 


He was unable, just 









then, to comply with their request, but made a 
collection of his published stories, which was 
brought out under the title, “In Doors and 
Out.” . This book was a success, and the firm 
next called for a juvenile book. Mr. Adams 
was doubtful of his ability to produce it, as he 
had never attempted a book of this class. But 
he began the work diligently, and, in ten days, 
“The Boat Club” was written. Before the 
last pages were completed the first were already 
in type. The book, as every one knows, was a 
success from the beginning, and, although it is 
forty years since it appeared, the book is still 
in print and eagerly read. “All Aboard,” the 
sequel to “ The Boat Club,” appeared the suc- 
ceeding year, and “Oliver Optic,” writer of 
books for boys, was famous the country over. 

The firm of Brown, Bazin, & Co. was not 
successful, and the “Oliver Optic” publica 
tions passed to the firm of Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co., and in 1862 to Lee & Shepard, who 
have since published them. The Boat Club 
Stories expanded into a series, and were fol- 
owed by the Riverdale Series. Others fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and have occupied 
the mind of the author and the attention of the 
juvenile public for two generations. 

In 1867 the first number appeared of a maga- 
zine for young people, under the title of Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine—Our Boys and Girls. This 
was published by Lee & Shepard, and contained 
as its chief feature in each number an instal- 
ment of one of the tales of “ Oliver Optic.” A 
large number of these appeared thus, in serial 
form, during the nine years of the life of the 
magazine, which was continued from 1867 to 
1875, both years inclusive. This publication 
displayed, more than anything else, the versa- 
tility of Mr. Adams’ genius. Not only did 
every issue contain an instalment of a serial 
story, but scattered throughout the magazine 
were a large number of single short tales. 
Mr. Adams was also the editor and manager 
of the magazine itself, writing an editorial arti- 
cle upon’some occurrence of the day in each 
number, and thus keeping the young reader in 
touch with the life of the great world. 

In the writing of his stories, which now num- 
ber 106 volumes, Mr. Adams has not relied 
wholly upon his imagination. Many of them, 
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as the titles suggest, are books of travel, and 
are full of instruction as well as entertainment 
to the young. 

“Oliver Optic” was very systematic in his 
work. Immediately after breakfast he would 
go to his little workshop, which was in reality 
formerly a piazza, but which was enclosed ac- 
cording to his own plan to make his little 
“den.” Here he would seat himself at his 
typewriter and at once begin his work. Some 
years ago Mr. Adams was threatened with an 
attack of writer’s cramp, and was obliged to 
discontinue the use of the pen. He resorted 
to the typewriter, and found it an excellent 
substitute for the pen. He became, in a short 
time, an expert operator. In writing a book, 
Mr. Adams employed a method not unlike that 
of the playwright. He kept a “ plot-book, ” and 
in this he sketched the cast of characters, and 
the general plan of the story in hand. The 
plot usually filled not more than a page of this 
book, and from this brief sketch alone he would 
write his story. Four or five hours a day of 
diligent work would enable him to write a book 
in a remarkably short time. 

At the close of his day’s labor he would al- 
most invariably jump upon an electric car, 
come into town, pay a visit to his publishers, 
drop around at the Press Club for luncheon, 
and go home refreshed for an evening of social 
enjoyment, a sound night’s repose, and another 
morning of labor. — Boston Herald. 
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{ The publishers of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write. ] 





Two UnNpgscrisep PoRTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE. Iilus- 
trated. John Corbin. Harfer's (38 c.) for May. 
Tue Rerorm oF AMERICAN Newspapers. Charles Dud- 


ley Warner. Editor’s Study, Harfer’s (38 c. ) for May. 

Tue New ConGressionat Lisrary. Illustrated. Nannie 
Belle Maury. Cosmopolitan (13. ) for May. 

Tue New Eprror-1n-Cutger OF THE ATLANTA ConsTITU- 
Tion. With portraits of Clark Howell, Henry W. Grady, 
Joel Chandler Harris, and Captain Evan P. Howell. Joel 
Chandler Harris. Review of Reviews (28 c.) for May. 
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Tue CoLvection or News. 
Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for May. 

Donatp G. Mitcnett (‘Ik Marvell’? ). 
portrait. McClure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for May. 

Henry Drummonp. Ian Maclaren. 
Review ( 53 c. ) for May. 

Was Pog a P raciarist? Joel Benton. 
for May. 


Illustrated. T. B. Connery. 
Frontispiece 
North American 
Forum (28 c. ) 


Dante. CuHester Frencu, THE ScutpTor. Illustrated. 
Mrs. Helen B. Emerson. Mew England Magazine (2% c.) 
for May. 

Tue Neep or Coryricut Rerorm. W. Morris Colles. 
North American Review (53. )} for April. 

Tue Gente ART OF THE TRANSLATOR. 
Latimer. Lifppincott's ( 28 c. ) for April. 

THe Dramatic Critic: Hts Work anp INFLUENCE. 
E. A. Dithmar. Forum (28c. ) for April. 

Tue Futitity oF THE SPELLING GRIND. 
Forum (28 c. ) for April. 


Caroline W. 


Dr. J. M. Rice. 


EMERSON AND TuoreAvu. F.B. Sanborn. Forum (28 c. ) 
for April 
Joun Jerome Rooney. Henry Coyle. Weekly Bouquet 


(13 c. ) for March 2s. 
Epwarp Everett HALE. 
Ocean for April 3. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
ton Transcript for April 3. 
Henry Drummonp. Rev. D. Sutherland. 
Ledger (13 c. ) for April 17. 
MarGaret J. Preston. ‘J. M. B.”” Nashville Christian 
A dvocate for April 22. 


Lilian Whiting. Chicago /nter- 
Joseph Anderson. Bos- 


New York 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





William Dean Howells intends to visit Carls- 
bad this summer to take the waters. Mr. 
Howells is suffering from illness for the cure 
of which his physician has told him the trip to 
Europe is necessary. 

Rudyard Kipling, who has been in England 
of late, has been sent to Greece as war corre- 
spondent of the London Times at a salary of 
$5,000 a month. 

It has been disclosed that Rev. E. P. Ten- 
ney, of Cambridge, Mass., who is about to pub- 
lish a religious work entitled “Our Elder 
Brother,” is the author of the widely discussed 
book, “ The Heavenly Camp Fires,” brought 
out last year. As the narrative is supposed to 
be related by a disembodied spirit, Mr. Ten- 
ney thought his name would seem incongruous 
on the title-page. 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. 
Higginson, and Miss Margaret Higginson have 
sailed for Europe, where they will remain until 
the autumn. 


The Buffalo Courter is authority for the 
statement that Ruth Ashmore, the author of 
the “Side Talks with Girls” in the Ladies’ 
Home Fournai, is no other than Mrs. Isabel A. 
Mallon, the newspaper woman whose signa- 
ture, “ Bab,” is known throughout the United 
States. 


/nvention (London) says that President 
Wilde, of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, has offered to the French 
Academy of Sciencesa sum of £5,500, with a 
view to founding an annual prize to be awarded 
to the author of a discovery or of a deserving 
book on astronomy, physics, chemistry, miner- 
alogy, geology, or mechanics. He makes his 
handsome gift in consideration of the numer- 
ous advantages reaped by him from French 
science, pure as well as applied. 


The King of Belgium has instituted an inter- 
national prize of 25,000 francs to be awarded in 
1901 for the best work on the military history 
of the Belgians from the time of the Roman 
invasion to the present day. Competitors may 
use the French, Flemish, English, German, 
Italian, or Spanish languages. Foreigners who 
desire to compete must send in their work be- 
fore January I, 1901, to the Minister of the 
Interior and Public Instruction at Brussels. 


The Black Cat prizes have been awarded as 
follows: First prize, $1,000, Charles Stuart 
Pratt, Warner, N. H.; second prize, $500, Jo- 
anna E. Wood, Philadelphia, Penn. ; third prize, 
$300, James Langston, New York, N. Y.; fourth 
prize, $200, William C. Hudson, Fordham, 
N. Y.; six prizes, of $100 each, to Mary Foote 
Arnold, Terre Haute, Ind.; William Maynadier 
Browne, Readville, Mass.; John M. Ellicott, 
U. S. N., Mare Island, Calif.; Bert Leston 
Taylor, Duluth, Minn.; Sallie Pate Steen, 
South Enid, Oklahoma; James J. McEvilly, 
Washington, D. C. The intention was to 
award only five prizes altogether, but the 
stories submitted by the six authors last named 
were adjudged to be of equal merit, and the 
Black Cat, instead of dividing the fifth prize of 
$100, according to the usual custom, or decid- 
ing the matter by lot, awarded the full sum of 
$100 to each author, thus increasing the total 
amount of prize money from $2,100 to $2,600. 
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The League of American Wheelmen has 
offered a first prize of $50, a second prize of 
$25, athird prize of $15, a fourth prize of $10, 
and five prizes of $5 each for the best photo- 
graphs of bad country roads sent to Otto Dor- 


ner, Milwaukee, Wis., before January 1, 18098. 


Toilettes (New York ) for May has a “list of 
names of dress goods in every-day use and 
what they mean,” which writers will find useful. 

William H. Rideing will retire July 1 from 
the associate editorship of the Worth American 
Review, to which he was appointed by Allan 
Thorndyke Rice nine years ago. He will re- 
tain his position as associate editor of the 
Youth's Companion. 


William T. Ellis, who has been an associate 
editor of the Golden Rule, of Boston, for two 
years, has become an assistant editor of the 
periodicals of the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation in Philadelphia, the editor of which is 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller. 

A. E. Keet, who has been the editor of the 
Forum since August, 1895, has resigned the 
position. 

W. H. Mallock is to be the editor of the 
consolidated National Observer and British 
Review. which perpetuates in full the titles 
of both weeklies. All contributions will be 
anonymous. 


Four O'Clock is a new “monthly magazine of 
original writings,” published in Chicago. 

A new weekly political and society paper is 
to be started in Denver. It is to be called the 


Autocrat, and is to be modeled after the 
Argonaut of San Francisco. 
A new weekly paper called the Church 


Economist and designed to supply practical in- 
formation and suggestions to those connected 
with church affairs, has been started in New 
York. It is edited by Henry R. Elliot, for- 
merly of the Evangelist. 


The Penny Magazine, of New York, is pros- 
pering highly under the management of its pro- 
jector and present editor, Thomas C. Quinn. 
It is now celebrating its first anniversary, and 
announces that its “ high-water mark of circu- 
lation” has been raised from 6,000 to 125,000 
in a year. 


The Penny Magazine, of Philadelphia, is 
dead. 

The Week (Toronto) has suspended pub- 
lication. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made recently 
to sell at auction the business of the Alpha 
Publishing Company of Boston, but only three 
of the twenty persons present made any -offers 
whatever, and the assignee accordingly stopped 
the sale, saying that he would negotiate on pri- 
vate terms. 


Progress of the World has been absorbed by 
the Scientific American. 

The Arena has absorbed the American Mag- 
azine of Civics. The Arena will be published 
in New York after June 1. 

The American Bookmaker has been trans- 
formed into the Printer and Bookmaker, with 
J. Clyde Oswald as editor. It is published by 
the Howard Lockwood Company, New York. 

Home and Club Life ( Boston) is the new 
name of the Happy Thought. 


A personal letter from the editor of the 
Great West says that he is contemplating the 
discontinuance of that publication after issuing 
one more number, and giving his efforts to the 
re-establishment of his former venture, 7vave/, 
of which in 1895 but six numbers were issued. 


Collier's Weekly has been ordered by the 
courts to pay about $1,800 damages for libel 
for having published a story by Mrs. Edith 
Sessions Tupper, which was construed as re- 
flecting on an artist, although the artist was not 
named. 

“ The Need of Copyright Reform ” is forcibly 
advocated in the North American Review for 
April by W. Morris Colles, director of the In- 
corporated Society of Authors, who, describing 
the present chaotic state of affairs as regards 
copyright laws in this country and England, 
pleads earnestly for some common basis of 
practice upon which both nations can agree. 

Johannes Brahms died in Vienna April 3, 
aged sixty-four. 

S. C. Griggs died in Chicago April 5, aged 
seventy-seven. 

Professor Edward Brinker Cope died in 
Philadelphia April 12, aged fifty-seven. 








